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BOOK REVIEWS 



The Poetry of Chaucer: A Guide to Its Study and Appreciation. By 
Robert Kilburn Root, Ph.D., Preceptor in English in Princeton Uni- 
versity. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. 

Lovers of Chaucer will give a hearty welcome to this book. It is beyond 
question the best single volume on the subject. As compared with Professor 
Ward's study in the "English Men of Letters" series, it has the advantage of 
presenting with an approach to fulness the highly important results of scholarly 
research in recent years; as compared with Mr. Snell's superficial volume, the 
Age of Chaucer, it arouses an enthusiasm that is checked only by the regret that, 
being so good, it should not have received the small additional amount of labor 
and thought necessary to make it thoroughly satisfying. The defects here hinted 
at will not be consciously felt by the general reader, and the author will perhaps 
therefore feel that criticism of this sort is unjust, as his book, though striving to 
serve the student, is intended primarily for the general reader. But neither 
author nor critic ought to allow the general reader to suffer the deprivation of 
the best, unconscious though he may be of his loss and pleased though he may 
be with what he gets. 

Thus, although it is of little consequence to the general reader that the 
references to recent Chaucer literature are not quite complete — they are, how- 
ever, so nearly complete that it seems a pity not to have served the scholar's 
convenience by making them quite so — it is a matter of concern that a few 
articles have been overlooked that would have modified Dr. Root's discussions 
in a way that any intelligent reader could appreciate. Professor Brown's article 
on "Chaucer's Little Clergeon" would have furnished some interesting material 
for the discussion of the "Prioress' Tale." My own paper on the curious poem 
called the "Complaint of Mars" — to take one of the least important omissions — 
would surely have led Dr. Root and his readers to find a greater interest in the 
poem than "the fact that a somewhat difficult nine-line stanza is handled with a 
good deal of skill." The discussion of the "Envoy to Scogan" would have gained 
not, a little from Professor Kittredge's brief but illuminating account of Scogan 
and his relations to Chaucer and to the young princes of Lancaster. And by 
no means exhausting the list, the section on the "Pardoner's Tale" — the most 
brilliant and interesting bit of writing in the book — would have been made even 
more interesting if Dr. Root had read Professor Kittredge's subtle and convinc- 
ing note on the Pardoner in the Atlantic Monthly. 

More serious for the general reader than these details, however, is the fact 
that in his discussion of the difference between the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance the author is obviously "moving about in worlds not realized." It is 
true that he chants for us the current formulae, but we have a right to expect 
something better than the current formulae from a writer who has read his 
Chaucer and Gower, his "Piers the Plowman," and "Gawain and the Green 
Knight," and the "Pearl" as diligently as Dr. Root appears to have read them. 
"That the mediaeval mind has its gaze fixed primarily on the spiritual and 
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abstract, that of the Renaissance on the sensuous and concrete;" that "in its 
dealings with society and with humanity in general, the mediaeval tends towards 
communism, the Renaissance toward individualism ;" that with the coming of the 
Renaissance "we have a splitting up of the social body into small groups of 
individuals, but slightly interested in each other's welfare, and as the con- 
sciousness of the whole community begins to fade, art and literature become 
limited in their appeal ;" that "the age of faith gives way to the age of reason ;" 
that the Renaissance brought an increased tendency to irreligion and immorality ; 
that in the Middle Ages art was not divorced from daily life; that in contrast 
to the conditions in the Middle Ages is "the hideous fact that our boasted civi- 
lization is largely a civilization of materialism, of selfishness, and legalized greed" 
— these and others like them are formulae consecrated by usage, and some of 
them even contain a small amount of truth, but they not only do not explain the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance ; they actually make any real understanding 
of them impossible. 

A somewhat similar dissatisfaction may be felt with Dr. Root's discussion of 
Chaucer's character and mental qualities. His Chaucer is such a person as one 
reads about in books, not such as one meets in life. There is here again too 
much intellectual inertia, too much echoing of current formulae, too little 
effort to see the facts as they really are, to give them body and form and local 
habitation instead of a mere verbal tag. This is especially noticeable in the 
remarks concerning Chaucer's religious views, in those concerning his aloofness 
from the world, in those concerning his limited metrical range. As of equal 
interest with these we may note the discussions of Chaucer's originality and 
anachronisms in his art. In both these instances Dr. Root seems on the point 
of giving us the truth. In regard to the latter he tells us that, if Chaucer 
indulges in anachronisms — "shocking anachronisms," he calls them — so does 
Shakespeare. So he does, and so does Tennyson, and so does Browning ; so 
to a greater or less degree does every artist who deals with the past. The ques- 
tion is altogether one of degree, and the amount and kind of anachronism allow- 
able — nay, necessary and desirable — depends upon the antiquarian knowledge of 
the artist's audience and upon nothing else. The artist's concern is to convey to 
his audience his thought and feeling. He has just as little right to shock them 
by introducing elements historically true but requiring an antiquarian expla- 
nation or justification as to shock them by elements known and felt to be 
historically false. The principle is the same as that so profoundly enunciated 
by Wordsworth concerning the limitations under which poetry may deal with 
scientific facts, and rests upon the same psychological basis. "The remotest 
discoveries of the Chemist, the Botanist, or Mineralogist, will be as proper objects 
of the Poet's art as any upon which it can be employed if the time should ever 
come when these things shall be familiar to us, and the relations under which 
they are contemplated by the followers of these respective Sciences shall be mani- 
festly and palpably material to us as enjoying and suffering beings." Nothing 
is available for poetry that is not either familiar or capable of being immediately 
seized and harmonized by the imagination. 

In discussing Chaucer's originality, Dr. Root seems almost on the point of 
exploding forever the foolish current idea that because we can point out where 
Chaucer and Shakespeare got some of their raw materials, they need some 
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defense on the score of originality, as compared with modern writers who get 
their materials mainly from untraceable sources in literature or life. In the 
sense implied by this current foolish idea it is probable that originality cannot 
be claimed for any writer that ever lived. The sole question that can properly 
be asked in determining the originality of a work of art is, Did the artist make 
a new thing of his materials. Whether the change required one stroke of pen 
or brush or chisel or a thousand is of no consequence: the result is all. 

Chaucer's attitude toward the corruptions he saw in the world about him 
seems to me by no means the complacent one expounded by Dr. Root on p. 29. 
Here again, however, Dr. Root gives us the standard view. That Chaucer does 
not indulge in thundering denunciation is true, but surely his satire is keener, 
bitterer, more effective than even that of Langland or Wiclif. He does not allow 
his indignation to make his verses, because he is too good an artist and too 
skilful a combatant, but the moral feeling that prompted his satire is unmis- 
takable. A warrior should not be charged with indifference or aloofness from 
the fray because he prefers to slaughter his enemies with a rapier instead of a 
pike-staff. Indeed it may be said that the satire of "Piers the Plowman" is most 
effective when it most resembles Chaucer's in method. 

I have dwelt perhaps too long upon defects which after all occupy only a 
small part of Dr. Root's book. I have done so because whenever a new dis- 
cussion of Chaucer's work and character appears, it awakens the hope that some 
of these false notions of Chaucer and the Middle Ages have at last met their 
deserved fate ; and the many excellencies of Dr. Root's book encouraged this 
hope even more than usual. I should regret it very greatly if disappointment 
in these matters should lead anyone to believe that this most interesting and 
useful book is to be rated less highly than is indicated in the opening para- 
graph of this review. 

John Matthews Manly 

The University of Chicago 



The Short-Story, Its Principles and Structure. By Evelyn May Albright, 

M. A. New York: Macmillan, 1907. Pp. viii+260. 

Our knowledge of the art of short-story writing is so limited, and contribu- 
tions to the study of its principles are so few that one dislikes to make any 
adverse criticisms on an attempt to enlighten one on the literary devices of the 
short-story. Yet, we believe, Miss Evelyn May Albright's The Short-Story: 
Its Principles and Structure, is hardly worth unqualified admiration. There is 
little evidence in the book that Miss Albright has pursued a long and laborious 
course of reading in the short-story, and, moreover, there seems to be some indi- 
cations that the author has drawn heavily on sources other than her own. We 
del not mean to suggest that she has "lifted" her material from other books, but 
rather that she has depended to some extent on the work of others, both in her 
own classes and in advanced university work, and not on original research. 
This is, of course, perfectly legitimate, but in a strictly scientific and scholarly 
investigation, the reader has a right to expect something besides glittering 
generalities and wide platitudes. An instance in point is Miss Albright's asser- 
tion, "the short-story can never, like the novel, give the whole of life It can 



